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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN AGENT. 

By T. W. Davenpobt. 

On a very beautiful afternoon in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, a. d. 1862, an equestrian alighted from his rather jaded 
horse, at our gate in the Waldo Hills, and presented me a 
letter from ¥m. H. Rector, Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for Oregon, asking if I would accept the appointment of 
Special Indian Agent at the Umatilla Agency; and he desired 
an immediate answer. 

My oral reply to the bearer of the dispatch was short and 
emphatic. "If I am to answer now, I say no; if I can have 
time to ask my wife if she will accompany me, I may say yes." 

"When can you see your wife?" was curtly asked. 

"To night," I replied. 

"Well, if that is the ease, I shall tell Mr. Rector that you 
can be depended upon, for the women always go. I never 
knew one to refuse, ' ' remarked the bearer of the message, who 
was none other than the very shrewd, ever-ready, hard-riding 
messenger of the Indian Superintendeney, One- Armed Brown. 

My wife was willing to go, as Brown predicted, and I re- 
paired at once to Salem to obtain my appointment and in- 
structions from the Superintendent. 

As to the latter, they were very brief and characteristic of 
Mr. Rector. He said: "I have sent for you because you are 
possessed of good judgment, and I believe are competent to 
manage an Indian Agency. I will give you an account of how 
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things are, up at the Umatilla, and may make some sugges- 
tions, but you must be the judge at last, and do as you think 
best." He began by saying that "the resident agent there, 
Wm. H. Barnhart, had killed an Indian some months before, 
under circumstances which did not seem to warrant so ex- 
treme a remedy, and the Indians were exceedingly exasper- 
ated by it. Immediately after the death of the Indian, who was 
of princely descent in the Cayuse tribe, Uma-howlish, their 
war chief, put on his war paint and feathers ; others followed 
his example, and the agent, fearing the loss of his scalp, ap- 
pealed to the military commandant at Fort "Walla "Walla for 
protection, and a detail of cavalry under Lieutenant Capps has 
been stationed at the agency. Add to this, that the "Walla 
Walla newspapers, in nearly every issue, contain uncontra- 
dicted affidavits by Charles Goodenough, charging Agent 
Barnhart with irregular and peculating practices, and you 
will see that things at the Umatilla are not as they should be. 
Of course I have had no opportunity to ascertain the truth of 
the damaging allegations against the agent there, but from 
letters I have received from respectable persons residing near 
the agency, I have thought best to order a change for the 
present. So I will give you an order to Agent Barnhart, re- 
questing him to turn over to you the property belonging to 
the agency. Imploring letters are coming to me, from a man 
by the name of Pinto, who has been living with his large 
family at the agency for more than a year, and he states that 
he was induced to move there from the Cowlitz Country, by 
promises from influential politicians, members of Congress, 
etc., that he should be appointed teacher of the Indian school 
at that place. He is as poor as a church mouse, and in fact 
unable to get away by his own means. Examine his letters as 
to whether he was really promised anything, and if you think 
he was and can be of service as a school teacher, employ him ; 
if not, cart him off. Old Doctor Teal, whose family resides 
at the Umatilla Meadows, some twenty miles below the agency, 
has been the Indians' physician ever since the agency was 
established. He is a man of much influence among them and 
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you will likely conclude that he should be retained. John S. 
White, superintendent of farming operations, has been there 
long enough to become well acquainted with the Indians, and 
can render you valuable service. There is a large and well as- 
sorted stock of annuity goods, in boxes and bales, at the 
agency, and it is getting along towards the time of year when 
the Indians will need them. There is no record in this office, 
showing the names and numbers of the individuals composing 
the three tribes, Cayuses, Walla Wallas, and Umatillas, gath- 
ered there, and, of course, a census must be taken first, and if 
you are reasonably expeditious it will be mid-winter before 
they get their blankets." 

Mr. Rector finished as be began, by saying, "I shall give 
you no written instructions as to the management of the 
agency and you will consider yourself free to use your own 
judgment. ' ' 

It may be well to state that I was at that time wfeolly 
unacquainted with the art and science of conducting an Indian 
agency. I had been led to suppose from my reading, however, 
that the Government had established the agency system for 
the double purpose of introducing the aborigines to civiliza- 
tion and whether more or less successful in it, to divert them 
by such means from the chase and the war path. As to the 
method of keeping accounts with the Government I knew 
nothing. To be sure, I had heard that it was by abstracts and 
vouchers, and I learned from various sources that by means 
of them an agent upon a salary of $1,500 a year had been 
known to accumulate for himself very much more. The 
question was asked of Horace Greeley, how an agent, upon 
such a salary, could in four years get forty thousand dollars, 
to which he answered with grave simplicity, " It is above my 
arithmetic." Of course, I knew there were imperfections in 
the system and suspected the ordinary amount of unfaithful- 
ness in officers, but in the main I supposed the good intentions 
of the General Government were fairly well carried out. 

My faith was not built so much upon knowledge of what 
had been done, as upon the character of the men who had been 
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foremost in establishing the system in Oregon. And in this 
connection my mind reverts to that grand, good man, General 
Joel Palmer, whose rational altruism, exhibited on every 
proper occasion, left no room for doubt. He and Governor I. 
I. Stevens negotiated the treaty by which the three tribes, 
before mentioned, were brought onto the Umatilla Reservation. 

At this time was held the first State Fair at the grounds in 
Salem, and I tarried a few days to attend it. Although it was 
a week interspersed almost hourly with drenching showers of 
rain, families from all over the State were encamped upon 
the grounds, and pioneer sociability, unalloyed, reigned su- 
preme. A eleven years' residence within the State and Terri- 
tory, accompanied with much rambling, had blessed me with 
friends and acquaintances, who wished me well, and some gave 
assisting advice as to how I should manage in the new role of 
Indian Agent. If any one of the latter neglected to remind 
me that "an Indian is an Indian and you can't make anything 
else of him," I do not now recall it. 

The repetition of that peculiar phrase struck me as some- 
thing queer, and I occasionally suggested that there is a dif- 
ference in Indians, to which they invariably answered, "Yes, 
but they are all Indians." One old friend, who at that time 
stood high in the Federal Government, volunteered lengthy in- 
structions, for which I was truly grateful. Not that I con- 
sidered them as sound in every particular, but for the reason 
that he was more likely to voice the prevalent knowledge and 
sentiments of those engaged in Government employ, and 
therefore familiar with the working of the Indian system. 
He remarked that I was generally understood to be an ardent 
believer in the civilizing influence of education upon the in- 
ferior races, and that now I would have a good chance to 
prove to myself that I had been too optimistic. Said he: 
"The Indian, like the negro, is the product of a long succession 
of ages, with an environment favorable to barbarism, and of 
course you do not expect to change him much during the 
little time you live, and I do not think you had better under- 
take it. On the outside the appearance is, that the Govern- 
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ment is trying to civilize the Indians, when in fact there is no 
such intention. They are put upon reservations, where goods 
and rations are occasionally doled out to them, for the reason 
that it is cheaper to do that than to fight them. The agricul- 
ture and mechanics supposed to be taught on the agencies is 
all a pretense. Such things figure largely in the agency re- 
ports to the Indian Bureau at Washington, but they are in 
the main fanciful. The whites work and the Indians look on. 
The Umatilla Reservation is large enough for a county, and 
has in great part a fine rich soil, which should tempt any- 
body to agricultural pursuits. But you will find that the 
Government has been raising crops for the lazy, blanketed 
Indians to eat. You will not find the Indian of fiction and 
philanthropy at the Umatilla, though you may see some of 
the murderers of an eminent man who tried in vain to teach 
them Christianity and the white man's pursuits, Dr. Marcus 
Whitman. He sacrified his life mainly in their interest and 
I shall assume there is nothing to show for it. My advice is, 
not to spend your time experimenting where others, after 
long trying, have failed. Go and do something for yourself." 

The manner of my distinguished friend was earnest and 
his logic seemed to be good, but they only whet my curiosity 
to know if there had been any honest, earnest effort to advance 
the Indian, and if so, if the same means which had raised 
the white man from a barbarism as intense as that of the In- 
dian, must fail when applied to the latter. I was not alto- 
gether unacquainted with Indians and their character, for I 
had frequently met them while crossing the plains, and dur- 
ing my residence in Oregon and Washington had traded with 
them, and sometimes depended upon them for food and di- 
rections, very important to me in this new country. It may 
seem strange, but I considered them human beings capable of 
modification and improvement. 

On the morning of the 5th of October, 1862, I left Salem 
on the north bound stage with as many passengers as could 
be crowded into it, myself on the seat with the driver. The 
ground being deeply saturated by the unusually heavy rains, 
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our team of four strong horses was occasionally incompetent 
to extricate the coach from the holes wherein it had sunk to 
the hubs, and the calls of the driver to unload were jovially 
responded to by the passengers, to whom nothing came amiss. 

Oregon City was reached late in the afternoon, and our 
toilsome stage ride, of hardly forty miles, was ended at a cost 
of $7 in gold coin. Thence we avoided the mud road by board- 
ing the little steamboat plying to Portland. 

At that time the 0. S. N. Co. furnished travelers with very 
comfortable passage from Portland, by steamboat, to the Cas- 
cades of the Columbia, around which there was a portage rail- 
road of six miles; from there another magnificent steamboat 
ride to The Dalles; thence a stage ride of fifteen miles to 
Celilo, at the head of the Dalles, where steamboat navigation 
began again and continued uninterruptedly to Lewiston, on 
the Snake River. My river journey ended at the mouth of 
the Umatilla. From there I walked and rode, as I could catch 
it, up the Umatilla, about forty miles, to the agency, where I 
arrived without detention or accident on the 10th of October, 
1862. 

Immediately upon my arrival, my credentials were pre- 
sented to Mr. Barnhart, whom I had never met, along with a 
kind of letter of introduction given me by Hon. B. F. Hard- 
ing, at that time United States Senator from Oregon. I found 
Mr. B. a very intelligent gentleman, ready and willing to 
show me around, introduce me to the chiefs and headmen 
of the tribes, explain existing conditions and relate the history 
of the agency doings during his residence there. He likely 
saw that I was green in such business and therefore made 
several suggestions which he thought would aid me in avoiding 
trouble with the Indians. As to the employees, he deemed it 
essential that Dr. Teal should be retained as resident physi- 
cian, and informed us both of his opinion. 

He also recommended the retention of John S. White, the 
superintendent of farming, on account of his knowledge and 
influence with the Indians. The interpreter, Atitoine Placide, 
a half-breed Indian, and a man of giant proportions, he char- 
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acterized as one half breed who could be depended upon to 
tell the truth, a very strong testimonial and one which, after 
an acquaintance, I would not diminsh. 

George Barnhart had been acting as farmer at a salary of 
$1,000 a year, but he departed with his brother, thereby making 
a vacancy to be filled. Although there was no legal provision 
for a clerk or private secretary to the agent, Mr. B. had one, 
Matty Davenport, who was mustered on the roll of employees 
as school teacher at a salary of $1,000 a year. As there was 
no actual school there, this method of paying a clerk seemed 
a little irregular to an outsider, but it was said to be the 
custom at all the agencies. Mr. B. spoke of it as "a paper 
fiction, ' ' and I thought the term admirable in several points of 
view. Matty Davenport went away with the retiring agent 
and there was a vacancy in the office of school teacher, and 
an end to the paper fictions at the Umatilla. 

Before going, Mr. Barnhart remarked to me, that "the place 
of agent at the Umatilla is worth $4,000 a year," to which I 
responded by asking how that could be on a salary of $1,500. 
He made no reply but told the sutler, Mr. Flippin, that he 
"could show me how easy it is to do sueh things." 

There was no difficulty in turning over the Government 
property, though a very broad margin was left for inaccu- 
racies. Wheat, oats and barley, in the stack, estimated in 
bushels ; several acres of potatoes not dug, but estimated by 
digging and measuring three rows ; and several hundred dol- 
lars worth of medicine in the agency drug store, for which 1 
had to take the word of Dr. Teal as to the amount. The list 
contained an item of five plows, only one of which could be 
shown, and that was broken in removing from the wagon 
which brought it from the implement store. It had not been 
used and the others were said to be on the reservation some- 
where. As Mb. B. said, "may be in some fallen tree top." 

To the enquiry, whether the Indians had been instructed 
to return them to the store as soon as they had finished their 
work, he said, "Yes, but the instruction was not obeyed. Oh, 
they do not plow, only dig with them a little. Did you ever 
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see an Indian plow 1 If not, it would amuse you. He fastens 
ropes to the plow clevis, and the other ends to the Indian 
saddles which are tied together with raw hide strings, and the 
squaws lead the team. The buck tips the plow up onto the 
nose, and in this way the ground is scratched over. The 
method of sowing his grain is unique too. He stands in one 
place and sows a circle, and then moves to another point and 
sows another circle. They see the white employes doing work 
in a proper manner but poor 'Lo' refuses to learn.. They are 
good hunters but poor farmers," said Mr. Barnhart, and I 
afterwards learned that his description was about correct. 

As soon as the receipts were signed, the agent, his brother 
and the clerk went away on horseback and I was left in com- 
mand. To fill the vacancy in the office of farmer, I appointed 
Mr. Dow Montgomery, who had come to the agency on the 
recommendation of Surveyor General Pengra, and had been 
at work as field laborer at $35 a month. 

Dr. Teal was solicited to remain, and he consented to do so 
on one condition, viz : that his wife should be given the position 
of teacher of the Indian school. The Doctor was requested to 
wait until the next day for an answer to his proposal, as I had 
not investigated the case of Mr. Pinto, an applicant of long 
standing. Mr. Pinto was found to be fully competent, and the 
victim of those political promises, which everybody ought to 
know, are never intended to be fulfilled. Besides, his wife, the 
mother of a large family, was a consumptive invalid requiring 
the constant care of the older children. Mr. Pinto's case was 
an irresistible appeal to my sympathies, and he was given the 
position which Dr. Teal wanted for his wife. Other things 
being equal, as respects the public service, human necessities 
are likely to decide every case submitted to me. 

Mr. Pinto was instructed to have the school room warm by 

9 o'clock, five days in the week, and be there ready to teach 
every one in attendance, and furthermore to talk to the parents 
and as far as possible stimulate a desire for education. 

By the treaty with these three tribes, they were promised 
two school houses and two teachers, but as there was one 
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school house, only one teacher could be profitably employed, 
and so Dr. Teal was informed that his wife could not be ac- 
commodated. His salary was $1,200 a year and he was per- 
mitted to do outside practice besides, which made his position 
a very desirable one. Still he had been led to believe that his 
presence at the agency was absolutely necessary to the sta- 
bility of the agent's administration, and with this idea firmly 
fixed in his mind he went to his home on the meadows, but not 
until he had, in rather bad humor, informed the influential 
members of the tribes that I had turned him off. 

In his place, Dr. Roland, who had been a day laborer at the 
agency, was appointed. Mr. Backus Henry, the carpenter, a 
brother of Dr. Henry of Yamhill County and an intimate 
friend of President Lincoln, was retained. To all of the em- 
ployees this message was delivered : ' ' Gentlemen, we are here 
to work in earnest, to carry into effect the promises made to 
these people. Whether the Government was right or wrong 
in supposing it possible or practicable to civilize them, no one 
will ever know until the proposition has had a fair and vigor- 
ous trial. If there is any one of you who is not willing to co- 
operate with me in this effort, and drop his other avocations 
to do so, let him make it known now, and surrender the place 
to which he has been appointed." All were willing to go for- 
ward in the new departure. 

As the harvest was over, John S. "White was granted leave 
of absence to go to Portland, on his private business. The 
place of blacksmith being vacant and there being urgent neci 
of one to repair the tools and implements, a requisition was 
made upon Superintendent Rector, who sent Thomas Weston, 
a former employee at the Siletz Reservation. 

Only one day passed until Mr. Flippin, the sutler, said to 
me: "You made a mistake in turning off Dr. Teal; the In- 
dians are grumbling and likely you will have to recall him." 

Mr. F. spoke the Walla Walla language fluently and was 
withal influential among the red men, so I requested him to tell 
them that I did not turn Dr. Teal off,; the Doctor turned 
himself off. Mr. F. suggested that such information would 
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sound better coming from headquarters, and deeming the hint 
pertinent I requested the interpreter to call a meeting of the 
Indians for next day in the afternoon. At the appointed time 
the council house was full, and they were asked to state their 
grievance. The chief of the Cayuses, Howlish Wampo, arose 
and in a very deliberate manner said that Dr. Teal had been 
their physician for years, that they had great confidence in 
him, and felt very much hurt when they heard that the new 
agent had discharged him. As his people were the ones 
chiefly interested, he thought they should have been consulted 
before making any change. It did not make much difference 
to them who was superintendent of farming, or carpenter, but 
it was a matter of grave concern who was to treat them when 
they were sick. He remarked with a grim smile that the 
Doctor appointed by me, while working in the field that sum- 
mer, was not suspected of knowing anything of medicine, and 
he wanted to know how I would take it, if some one would 
turn off my family physician and send an unknown person to 
treat me when more than at any time in my life I wanted some 
one in whom I had confidence? Howlish Wampo ended his 
speech by saying it was the unanimous wish of his people that 
Dr. Teal should be recalled. 

White people who have lost their favorite doctor will judge 
that the Indian chief had made out a very strong case, and 
such was my opinion. And lest the reader may think that I 
have been putting words into his month, I must say once for 
all that no claim is herein made of giving exact language; 
only the points as abstracted from the uneducated interpreter's 
rendering is it possible to give, and they of necessity must be 
in my own style. 

As the meeting was called, not to ascertain the wishes of the 
Indians, but to explain matters to them, Howlish Wampo was 
taken at his word and no vote called for. His speech showed 
strongly that he was a reasonable being and I assumed they 
all were, and so addressed them. They were informed that 
Dr. Teal was solicited to stay, but required conditions that 
could not be complied with, unless I was willing to take his 
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wants as a guide by which to manage the agency. Mr. Pinto 
had been promised the school teacher's place and had been 
there a year waiting for the fulfillment, and certainly they 
would not have me violate the promises made to him by dis- 
tinguished men at the seat of government. Doctors move from 
city to city and town to town and white folks get a change of 
doctors without making any fuss about it. They frequently 
change from choice, and there is no agreement among them 
as to which is the best doctor. It is likely fortunate that they 
do not agree, or they would all want the same doctor. No 
doubt doctors differ, although they learn from the same books. 
Some are better surgeons, others are preferred to treat women 
and children, and each is best for some one disease. As for 
Dr. Roland, I know nothing of his success in practice, but I 
do know that he is a better educated physician than Dr. Teal, 
who is what is called among the whites a home-made doctor. 

The interpreter informed me that some of those present 
said that Dr. Teal had told them I had turned him off. To 
this I answered : " I have told you the truth, and Dr. Teal will 
not tell a different story in my presence." The meeting 
broke up with a changed feeling and no more was heard of 
their discontent. 

The whole of the next week was spent in trying to obtain a 
knowledge of the present conditions, and with such a purpose 
in view one would naturally ask to be shown the record evi- 
dence of what had been done since the agency was estab- 
lished; the names and numbers of each of the tribes, where 
located, what assistance had been rendered by the Government 
and what response to civilizing efforts had been observed in 
the habits of life of these people ; but strange as it may seem 
there was not a scratch of pen to reward an investigator. 
There was a printed copy of the treaty made with them, in- 
voices of the annuity goods in store, a copy of the receipt 
given Mr. Barnhart for the property turned over to me, and 
a small list of articles from the annuities, issued by him to 
indigent Indians, but from these no comprehensive judgment 
could be formed as to what had been the method of treatment 
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of these wards of the Government or the measure of success. 
The records, if any, were at Washington, and too far away to 
be compared with the facts and things to which they relate. 
So I was compelled to depend upon personal inspection and 
the memory of employees, most of whom were new to the place 
or discretely reticent as to the past management. 

One patent fact, observable by every one coming to the 
agency, was the scarcity of Indians. But very few of the three 
tribes were there, and no one could give any account of the 
others. They were away without leave. In fact, the reserva- 
tion was not their abiding place. And when conditions on the 
reservation were thoroughly understood, no good reason pre- 
sented itself why they should be there. There was no em- 
ployment for them, either as hunters or farmers. It was no 
fit place for civilized or uncivilized men in the condition of 
poverty common to the Indians. Every one knows how a 
poor white agriculturist does when he takes up a quarter sec- 
tion of prairie land in the West. He goes to work for some- 
body who has something, and from his wages buys a team 
and with the earnings of himself and team procures little by 
little the tools and implements necessary for successful hus- 
bandry. But if there were no one near him with more capital 
than himself, he would be compelled to emigrate to a com- 
munity where he could work and earn such things as were 
essential to start with in the unsettled country. The con- 
federated tribes on the Umatilla were all alike incompetent, 
as respects tilling the soil. If they had been white men, 
educated to agricultural pursuits and inured to toil, they could 
not have succeeded without levying upon the wealth around 
them. He would have been indeed a very shifty white man 
who could have gone onto the reservation and sustained himself 
from the soil through means obtained from the resources of 
the Indians. Nearly every Indian family had two or three 
horses and a few were amply supplied, but this was about all 
their wealth, and they were ponies, hardy and fleet no doubt, 
but too small for the plow. Howlish Wampo had 800, some 
of them bred to fair size by crossing with American stock, 
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and Tin-tin-met-sah, another Cayuse headman, had 3,000 head 
of ponies. 

It is easy to see how these men, by sales of horses, could 
have started farming operations full handed, but there was 
more money in horses than in anything they could raise on 
the farm. "While they could sell a pony for forty to one hun- 
dred dollars, there was no inducement to raise wheat, especi- 
ally as two days were required to make the trip to the "Walla 
"Walla mill. Even an Indian could see that. In spite of all 
discouragements a very few Indians had little fields of wheat, 
which they threshed with sticks and took to the mill aforesaid. 
Three of them had log houses, and a few of them had set out 
some apple trees. The two men who were most able to have 
good houses, barns, stack-yards, and the other accompaniments 
of permanent settlement, lived in wigwams or tents and par- 
took of the white man's delicacies, raised flour biscuits with 
store butter, coffee, tea, sugar, etc., while sitting upon the 
ground after the fashion of their ancestors. People forget, 
when they sarcastically smile at sight of an Indian garden 
patch, how recently he was a nomad depending for his sub- 
sistence upon hunting and fishing; and if they would only 
stop and think how many mature white men, with families 
depending upon them, had been enticed away from home by 
the fascinations of the chase and become incorrigibly lost to 
the pursuits in which they had been bred, the smile would 
take an entirely different expression. 

The sensible, humane men who negotiated the treaty were 
fully aware that those Indians could not in any way maintain 
themselves upon the Umatilla Reservation, ample as it was, and 
they, therefore, pledged the United States Government to 
subsist them the first year, while with Government help and 
under its supervision houses should be built and farms opened 
so that they might live in the main by agriculture. The 
Government, as usual had been dilatory and as usual, too, the 
means given to its agents had been squandered or appropri- 
ated. The treaty specified that a flouring mill and saw mill 
should be erected at suitable points on the reservation; and 
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apparently with the purpose of erecting a flouring mill the 
first agent, a Mr. Abbott, purchased of a military officer the 
running gear of an overshot mill located below The Dalles, 
for an immoderate sum, reported to be forty thousand dollars. 
He transported the same, at extravagant cost, overland to the 
Umatilla River, and to a site as foolishly selected as the mill 
had been. Instead of hauling lumber from Walla Walla, 
as practical men of sense would have done, Government camps 
were established in the Blue Mountains, eight or ten miles 
away, and lumber manufactured by the abandoned process of 
whip-sawing, in this instance from pitchy pine logs. The 
result was plainly visible in the fall of 1862, and whatever 
amount was paid for the overshot, or expended for work in 
the mountains, was a total loss to the Government of every 
dollar thus invested. And this costly fraud was perpetrated 
before there was any wheat to be ground. 

There were to be expended the first two years, sixty-six 
thousand dollars, not including the two mills, but any one 
looking over the premises and taking a bird's-eye view would 
ask, how ? where ? Two log houses, a half dozen log huts, an 
open shed for wagons and plows, about a hundred acres of 
loamy, river bottom fenced and in cultivation, a set of car- 
penter's and blacksmith's tools, and farming implements in- 
sufficient for an ordinary half section farm, would hardly 
satisfy his reasonable expectations. For the rest he must 
enquire at the Indian Department in Washington, where the 
most incredulous might be satisfied, if vouchers would satisfy 
him. For the objects declared in the treaty, the money was 
no doubt injudiciously, if not fraudulently expended, and 
there was scarcely a beginning to any rational and methodical 
system of bringing those people into the way of sustaining 
themselves. 

With but few exceptions, the whites employed there had 
done the work, and the Indians, wrapped in their blankets, 
had been lazily looking on whenever they chanced to be pres- 
ent. For the most part, they were away, fishing along the 
Columbia, hunting in the Blue Mountains, digging camas in 
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Grande Ronde Valley, picking berries along the water courses, 
or hanging around the towns where they bartered their ' ' ictas ' ' 
for the white man's goods, or in case of a shortage of their 
legitimate earnings, engaged in predatory acts very annoying 
to their white neighbors. Ajnd this kind of life, at the time 
of which I write, and notwithstanding its uncertainties, was 
certainly romantic enough. Enlightened people with white 
skins will leave remunerative employment and the most sump- 
tuous apartments where every needful thing is at hand, and 
with a very meager outfit endure toil and travel in a hot day 
to enjoy a picnic in shady groves and by cool, purling brooks, 
and yet they wonder at the Indian families, ponies, papooses, 
cats and dogs that from early spring to late in the fall enjoy 
travel and a refreshing camp every day. Or is it supposable 
that only those of the superior race receive any pleasure from 
the beauties of Nature ? Likely none of the red race has sung 
in faultless numbers of the "pleasure in the pathless wood 
or the rapture on the lonely shore," but that he is fully as 
sensuous is shown by his language and the tenacity with which 
he clings to his birthright, of mountain and valley, grove and 
stream. Our pioneer history shows that it is no child's play 
to fight him out of them and coop him up on a reservation 
where, at best, he dwindles to extinction from confinement, 
which should be sufficient evidence as to the pleasurable and 
healthful excitements of his primitive state. 

There are but two ways of keeping Indians upon a tract of 
jcountry too small or ill fitted to furnish them a living by 
their ancestral modes; one is by force, and the other by en- 
ticement. At the Umatilla neither had been tried. Just 
enough of the latter had been done to bring them on a visit 
when other preferable sources of income were not in season. 
The salaried chiefs, three in number, and their families and 
dependents remained there most of the time, for they re- 
ceived more favors than could be given to others. This 
method of running an ageney was quite aptly named by Mr. 
Montgomery "the subsidy plan." 

There were also tribal jealousies, which to some extent pre- 
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vented a willingness among the weaker ones to engage in the 
work of making a home there. The Cayuses were more nu- 
merous and powerful and appropriated the greater part of the 
choice spots along the river. 

To the reader who has got this far in these recollections it 
is hardly necessary to say that the system which had been 
followed I intended to reverse ; hereafter the Indian must take 
hold of the plows and the whites will look on, instruct and 
interest him. With the white man improvement has been 
obtained by rationally directed effort; and as respects agri- 
culture, to which he is addicted, it must not be supposed that 
success in it is a settled question. Indeed, it is quite the 
contrary, for there are very few successful farmers, and those 
who obtain the best results are the most skillful in the appli- 
cation of knowledge along with their labor. Hence, although 
there is constant reward for improved methods in the increase 
of crops, this is not deemed a sufficient stimulus to the exertion 
of brawn and brain, and societies offer premiums for excel- 
lence of product and the exhibition of skill in the perform- 
ance of farming operations. 

The present plow is a very perfect specimen of a long con- 
tinued evolutionary process, and yet no greenhorn, though he 
may have seen plowing done all his life, can at first adjust a 
span of horses to it and do good work. And for his imperfec- 
tion all due allowance would be made, for the reason, "he is 
not used to it." Now, the Indian is not used to farming, 
and looking on will not get him used to it. He must pass 
through the same ordeal that brought the white man to his 
present state, a discipline of faculties and powers, the accum- 
ulation of knowledge and social efficiency of a civilized trend 
and type. And those who deny to the Indian capability of 
improvement in this direction should reflect how sadly they 
would fail in practicing the arts in which he is an adept, 
The same reflective faculties, powers of observation and me- 
chanical aptitudes exhibited by the savage in obtaining a liv- 
ing with bows and arrows and spears will perform all the in- 
dustrial operations practiced by the civilized man. 
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Likely the true interpretation of the phrase so often re- 
peated, "the Indian is an Indian and you cannot make any- 
thing else of him," lies not in his want of ability to become 
a farmer, but that he prefers hunting and fishing and wander- 
ing habits. I rather suspect this to be true of the Indian, for 
it is true of the white man, who is only civilized by compulsion 
and relapses to his first estate whenever the pressure is with- 
drawn. If he could make no easier or better living than by 
fishing, he would fish ; and though plowing is one of the most 
agreeable of farming operations he prefers the gun to the 
plow. Running a harvester, mower or threshing machine; 
plowing, hoeing, drilling or harrowing is work, and to most 
people drudgery. Hunting, though accompanied by greater 
physical exhaustion, is sport, and the Indian is not alone in 
loving it. The probable truth is, that men of all colors do not 
love work for work's sake, but for what it will bring to them of 
the necessities, comforts, conveniences and luxuries of this state 
of existence. That man is a social being, is the supreme fact 
of human life, but society evolved in conformity to his con- 
trolling desires is impossible with no other provisions than the 
spontaneous production of the earth. In this part of the 
temperate zone not more than two to the square mile could so 
subsist, and even at the equator where food is comparatively 
abundant and clothing almost unnecessary, civilized and pro- 
gressive society seems to be unattainable. 

Looking over the bald pretense of civilization as I found it 
at the Umatilla, I was more than ever convinced that tuition 
was the first thing needed and that it should commence with 
the parents and grown-up children. And what better to be 
taught than the unavoidable truth, that under existing con- 
ditions they could no longer get a living by the methods of 
their ancestors: the earth could not afford it. Their edible 
roots, the camas and cous, had been in great degree destroyed 
by the hogs of white settlers, and the gold miners, roaming the 
mountains everywhere, had destroyed or frightened away 
the game. Evidently the time had come when civilization was 
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compulsory with them as it had been with the white man, 
and they should know and feel it. 

A person coming newly into the office of Indian agent would 
need no other proof of the general rascality of agents than the 
governmental regulations to he observed by them in purchas- 
ing supplies. All sorts of lets and hindrances to dishonesty 
have been adopted, publications, contracts, certificates, vouch- 
ers, oaths before judicial officers ; but they have been of slight 
avail in preventing frauds. As Judge M. P. Deady once re- 
marked to me, "It is villainy made easy." The department 
regulations require an agent to advertise in a newspaper, in- 
viting bids, and thus through competition to get goods at a 
reasonable rate, or in case it is not practicable to resort to 
such kind of publication, require him to obtain competitive 
bids by personal presentation. Adopting the latter mode as 
being best suited to the circumstances, I went among the 
merchants of Portland, soliciting them to mark the price at 
which they were willing to furnish the goods, and the first 
one I met was a well-known Jew by the name of Baum. And 
this is the way be received me. With a sarcastic grin he said : 
"Now, Davenport, no more of this d— d nonsense; go on and 
buy those goods where you intend to buy them, and don't 
waste any time in humbugging. All of us understand you 
agents, and this thing is getting old." Receiving about the 
same compliment from half a dozen others, I abandoned the 
regulation mode, which had become distasteful through fraud 
continually perpetrated, and bought such things as I wanted 
at market rates. Along with the certified contract, I enclosed 
newspaper clippings showing the state of the market in 
Portland at the time of making the purchase, and the Indian 
Department making no objection, I continued it to the end 
of the term. 

As Judge Deady said, it is very easy to conform to the reg- 
ulations of the department and at the same time practice bare- 
faced frauds, and while the merchants know well how it is 
done, they cannot prevent it except by turning informers, 
which thev have no time or inclination to do. If advertising 
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is had in the newspapers, only those bid who are in the deal, 
as it is useless for others to do so. The practice of combining 
against the Government for mutual profit is so common that 
all agents are regarded in the same unenviable light. I said 
to one of the older merchants : "It is easy to say that all the 
agents pilfer in this way, but what do you know about it?" 
His answer was : " I say all because all that I know about are 
guilty. The agent at Warm Springs, at the Grande Ronde, at 
the Umatilla, at the Siletz does so, and I presume that the 
rest of them do the same. Oh, there is nothing very strange 
about it." 

On my return to the Umatilla, I found that Mr. White had 
progressed rapidly in taking the census, but upon going over 
the lists with him we very soon discovered that, with a few 
exceptions, neither of us could pronounce the names so that 
the Indians recognized them. At that late date such a result 
was very annoying, but there was only one remedy; to take 
it over again with a well defined alphabet. Having learned 
the phonetic alphabet in 1848, I could write and pronounce 
any name, however difficult, and with that solvent in my 
possession, the many-syllabled and otherwise unpronounceable 
Indian names flowed as easily from the pen as ancestral Eng- 
lish, and the work of census taking became the most interest- 
ing part of my duty. 

Mr. White was somewhat crestfallen at the outcome of his 
half month's labor but I consoled him with the assurance 
that the learned secretary of the commission that negotiated 
the treaty under which we were acting met with no better 
success. The Indians whose names they signed to the treaty 
were living, but no human being could find them by pronounc- 
ing the written names. The fault is with the alphabet, which 
is totally inadequate to the function required of it. Lexico- 
graphers cannot succeed with it until they have, by certain 
diacritical marks, made of it a phonetic alphabet, but it is 
clumsy and complex and wholly unfitted for every-day use. 
Hence we are all incompetent to accurately represent human 
speech, with our present alphabet, and though every educated 
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person knows the fact and that the fault is completely rem- 
edied by the phonetic alphabet which can be learned in an 
hour by a child ten years old, there is scarcely an effort by 
educators and philanthropists to bring about its adoption. 

I had bought some large geographical maps for the school 
and during the time of taking the census I made the first use 
of them, in teaching an adult class composed of the principal 
men of the three tribes, who were invited to my house. A 
dozen or more lectures were given for the purpose of showing 
the condition of the country as respects its population since 
the discovery by Columbus, and how the Indian tribes once 
so numerous and powerful, one after another had ceased to 
exist, because of their tenacity in holding onto the habits of 
savages instead of heartily adopting the industrial knowledge 
and habits of the white race. Also the location of the power- 
ful tribes upon the Atlantic coast and throughout the West, 
with an idea of their approximate numbers, and short accounts 
of their wars with the whites and the interminable wars with 
each other ; the destruction of game upon which they depended 
for subsistence, and their subsequent removal to get out of 
the way of civilized man, whose advancing column was steadily 
and irresistibly westward. I emphasized the conclusion as to 
themselves: "There is no avoidance, you must become agri- 
culturists and occupy the ground with your improvements or 
it will be taken away from you." 

They were interested auditors and surrounded those maps 
day after day, engaged in earnest conversation. As a result 
they applied to me for allotments of land whereon they could 
work, each for himself. They were informed that permanent 
allotments I had no authority to make, but they could select 
small tracts, in severalty, fence them in and have all the pro- 
ceeds of their labor. 

Homely, the hereditary chief of the Walla Wallas, by far 
the most influential one of his tribe, had been supplanted by 
Pierre, a chief of the white man's choosing, and had conse- 
quently absented himself from the reservation, taking the most 
of the tribe with him. Hearing that a new agent had arrived 
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at the agency, he and his people returned and now manifested 
much interest in the new departure. He at once set his ad- 
herents to work making rails from the balm trees growing 
along the Umatilla River, and before spring had enough to 
fence several acres of prairie land. He came frequently to 
talk and solicited my advice as to where he should begin his 
improvements. I suggested the springs at the foot of the Blue 
Mountains on the immigrant road as being a first-class situa- 
tion in many respects, and chiefly for the reason that he would 
have a high price market for everything he could raise right 
at his door. He saw the point, and I surveyed a square ten- 
acre lot for him, including the springs, which would afford 
plenty of water for irrigation. 

I may anticipate a little by saying that he fenced and cul- 
tivated a part of the lot, raising corn, peas, beans, roots, 
melons and squashes, etc., and that I ate melons of excellent 
quality with him on the 4th of July of the same year, 1863. 
At that time he was very much downcast in spirits, as Agent 
Barnhart returning to the agency, had issued an order dis- 
possessing him, and taking the location for a stage and trad- 
ing station. Homely wanted me to intercede in his behalf, 
but I was powerless. He said it was too good for him— an 
Indian— -and his face bore a dark expression not very difficult 
of interpretation. As a diversion I said to him, ' ' Go and pick 
out another place and improve it ; there is plenty of fine land 
within your reservation." Like the great majority of man- 
kind, Homely 's enlightenment came too late to make the 
most out of it. 

Several other lots were surveyed, fenced and cultivation 
commenced, and only a lack of teams and wagons prevented a 
more general engagement in farming operations by the In- 
dians. Another condition stood in the way of general ad- 
vancement, and that was the subordination of the common 
herd to the sway of their chiefs. As a rule nothing new could 
be undertaken by them without the chief's consent, and that 
would depend altogether upon the effect he considered it 
might have upon his own personal interests. The influential 
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chiefs owned most of the horses, which were their sole ex- 
changeable wealth, and they looked with an evil eye upon the 
scheme of cutting up the land, allotting it in severalty and 
thus destroying their pasture. 

The social system of the American Indians may be regarded 
as a modified feudalism, in which the chiefs, coming to their 
office by dint of personal prowess, take the place of the hered- 
itary landlord, while all others are mere retainers. So in 
speaking of an ordinary Indian he was distinguished as one of 
Howlish Wampo's men, or Tin-tin-metsah's, or Homely 's, or 
Winam-snoot's, etc. Even as kind and sympathetic a man as 
Howlish Wampo became indignant that some of his men con- 
templated going to work independently. One of his men, ob- 
serving what an opening there was for them, said that Howlish 
was a lazy old Indian who did nothing for his people. The 
former was killed shortly afterward by the fall of a limb or 
stroke of a club. 

Complaints had come to me by those Indians who took their 
wheat to the Walla Walla mill, that they did not get fair 
treatment in the exchange of wheat for flour. The grist mill 
affords many opportunities for a successful exhibition of 
greed, and no doubt on this account calling a miller a thief 
long ago passed into a habit among white men, when likely in 
a great majority of cases of disagreement between the miller 
and his customers there was no valid foundation for any harsh 
(accusations. The best of wheat loses by cleaning and as no 
two grists are alike, the net results of exchange must differ. 
And where such exchanges were conducted by individuals of 
different races and by the use of different languages, imper- 
fectly understood by each, there was plenty of room for hon- 
est disagreement. 

Supposing, however, that there might be some discreditable 
foundation for the complaint of the Indians, I addressed a 
letter to Mr. Simms, the manager of the Walla Walla mills. 
His reply, written on the obverse side of my letter, was a 
lucid explanation of their rate of exchange 'and contained one 
sentence at the close which for piquancy is seldom excelled. 
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I had never met Mr. Simms, but after reading his letter I had 
a strong desire to make his acquaintance, as he evidently pos- 
sessed an enquiring mind and a most admirable humor. He 
died without knowing how often and heartily I laughed over 
his rather severe strictures of the Indian agency system. The 
letter and answer are here appended: 

Umatilla Agency, October 20, 1862. 
Mr. Simms, or the acting miller at Walla Walla. 

My Dear Sir: The Indians upon the reservation complain that you 
do not give them good flour for their wheat, and that you frequently 
pay them off in shorts or bran. Now, remember that I do not charge 
you with such transactions except upon the testimony of the red 
people above mentioned. 

The man who is guilty of such things, does not only sin against the 
moral and statute laws, but is indirectly filching from the pockets of 
the people, as the Government is obliged to support the victims in times 
of scarcity and need. 

As agent at this reservation, I bespeak for your colored customers 
a fair turn out and honest deal. 

Yours for the right, T. W. DAVENPOBT, 

Special Indian Agent, Oregon. 



T. W. Davenport, Esq., 

Special Indian Agent. 

My Dear Sir: I beg leave to say that your complainants lie most 
rascally when they say that they ever got shorts or bran from this mill 
in exchange for good wheat, or that they ever got it at all. And as to 
our not giving them good flour; we give them just such flour as they 
select themselves, which is generally middlings, in which they get 
pound for pound, thereby getting forty cents per bushel more than we 
pay in cash for such wheat as they bring. Our price for red wheat is 
two dollars per bushel and our price for middlings is four cents per 
pound. Whenever the Indians prefer the best quality of flour they can 
have it by paying the price, but we cannot be expected to give them 
a pound of flour worth eight cents for a pound of wheat worth only 
three cents and a third per pound. 

I admire the interest you manifest for the people under your charge 
and the horror you express for a departure from the strictest rules of 
justice and fairness in dealing with them, but it strikes me that a 
people who have been habitually swindled by wholesale since the 
foundation of the Government, ought to be slow to complain of the 
quality of their grist. 

Bespectfully yours, I. A. SIMMS. 
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During my absence at Portland an event occurred which 
brought the little community of white people at the agency to 
the verge of consternation, and it happened in this wise : 

Two renegade Indians of the Umatilla tribe who, with a 
dozen or so others, prowled along the Columbia River above 
and below the mouth of the Umatilla, chanced to cross the 
reservation on the Walla Walla road to the agency, and ob- 
serving a returning miner asleep on the ground they envied 
him his comfortable condition and essayed the trick of slip- 
ping off the blankets without waking the sleeper. They re- 
moved one without disturbing him, and being full of some- 
thing stronger than the swats that reamed in Tam O'Shan- 
ter's noddle, they bravely but indiscretely pulled the next one, 
which brought the miner to his feet, when he grappled with 
and threw the nearest Indian and was about to cut his throat 
when the other fired a pistol, the ball passing through the 
fleshy part of the miner's rump. 

The two Indians escaped without injury and made their 
way to the lodge of Howlish Wampo, on the bank of the Uma- 
tilla River, near the agency buildings. It was not later than 
11 o'clock at night when they arrived, and after warming and 
resting awhile, they departed no one knew where, but presum- 
ably to their haunts on the Columbia. The miner, not finding 
himself seriously hurt, saddled his horses and traveled to 
Port Walla Walla, some twenty-five miles distant, and laid 
his complaint before Colonel Steinberger, then in command of 
the fort. The Colonel acted without delay and sent a de- 
tachment of cavalry, under the command of Lieutenant Capps, 
to investigate the matter. He ascertained the facts as before 
related, and rightly judging that the miscreants were in- 
flamed by whiskey obtained back at the crossing of Wild 
Horse Creek, the boundary of the reservation, where it was 
surreptitiously sold by the hotel keeper, he and my wife con- 
cocted a scheme to catch the reckless fellow. 

A soldier was dressed and painted like an Indian, and he, 
with a veritable Smash, went and bought and drank liquor at 
the place, from the proprietor. Although most of the troubles 
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which arise between the two races are result of "fire-water," 
and that in a great majority of cases the red man is the prin- 
cipal sufferer, he is seldom treacherous to the rascally white 
man who supplies it. Having obtained the testimony of the 
mock Indian, Lieutenant Capps, on his return to the fort, 
raided the premises of the white outlaw and destroyed every- 
thing pertaining to the traffic. The man himself soon after 
absconded. 

When the Lieutenant first arrived at the agency he sum- 
moned the Indians in council to ascertain the whereabouts of 
the criminals. They were not at the agency, and no one except 
Howlish Wampo and his family had seen them. They came 
in the night and departed in the night, and although they 
were known to be of the rovers along the Columbia and that 
their names were Machkus and Chuhkliyah, there was not 
much evidence to connect them with the assault upon the 
sleeping miner who did not know one Indian from another 
then. As they were seen to enter Howlish Wampo 's lodge 
and were not seen to leave, the Lieutenant concluded to hold 
that Indian chief responsible for the renegades, and thereupon 
took him in irons to the fort. The Indians and whites looked 
on in utter amazement at such an absurd and really dangerous 
proceeding. 

Some of the Cayuses put on their war paint and feathers, 
and Mr. Flippin, the sutler, was fearful that a massacre was 
impending. My wife was the most discreet and courageous 
one of the number and instructed the interpreter to assure the 
Indians that no harm would come to Howlish Wampo and that 
as soon as I returned he would be released and every danger 
removed. For fear that some of the members of the chief's 
family might be excited to frenzy, the chiefs of the Walla 
Wallas put a strong guard around her house and maintained 
it until my return. She also sent a messenger to the fort to 
ascertain what the Commandant had decided with reference 
to the Cayuse chief, and received word that he was sentenced 
to be hanged the Friday following; a most summary proceed- 
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ing, even if he had been proven guilty of shielding the perpe- 
trators of the crime. 

To hasten matters she sent the carriage to the Umatilla 
landing, and when the steamboat touched the wharf I was 
surprised to see Mr. L. D. Montgomery, the agency farmer, 
seated in the carriage and ready to convey me home. As I 
had been detained one day at The Dalles, he had been waiting 
as long and brought the only account of the happenings I 
have just described. There was no telegraphic connection be- 
tween the Umatilla and down the river towns in those days, 
and I had been pursuing the even tenor of my way in blissful 
ignorance of the distressful things taking place at the agency. 
This was Wednesday, and in order to reach Walla Walla the 
next day, we must get home that night, which we did about 
11 o'clock. The Indians had horsemen on the road and were, 
therefore apprised of my coming, and waiting at my house to 
hear what I had to say to them. I first enquired if they had 
learned anything new as to the Indians who committed the 
outrage, but they had not, and the circumstances were so 
vague and disconnected that no white man could be convicted 
upon such evidence. Howlish Wampo, however, had no 
knowledge that a crime had been committed. My advice was 
to go to their homes and not to be at all anxious, for there 
was really nothing in it. Early the next morning I set out 
alone for the fort, and though the wintry air was crisp enough 
to make one's ears tingle, the drive was exhilarating and 
pleasant. Just before sunset I stopped at the west gate of the 
fort and there beheld a scene which awakened in me sympa- 
thies I was scarcely conscious of having. I had often read of 
the incarceration of the victims of injustice, and how their 
friends and relatives had endured toil, privations, sickness and 
even death to rescue them, but reading is one thing, while wit- 
nessing such devotion is quite different. 

The fort is situated on a treeless plain, the soil of which is 
an alkaline dust mixed with gravel and sparsely set with sage 
and greasewood. At this time a hoar frost made it especially 
uncomfortable for campers, even though well furnished with 
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tent and blankets ; but here, in close proximity to the prison, 
an Indian pony was fastened by a hair rope to a sage bush, an 
Indian, with a blanket drawn around him, was crouching over 
a very meagre brush fire and no sign of bed, cooking utensil 
or food to sustain him through the long, cold and cheerless 
night. An Indian, better than a white man, knows how to pick 
out the best camping place a country affords, for in this he is 
experienced, and so I knew instantly that something very 
unusual and pressing fastened that Indian to such an unde- 
sirable spot. Approaching him to ascertain the cause, I per- 
ceived that it was a younger brother of Howlish Wampo. 
No further explanation was needed ; the fires of affection kept 
him warm and furthermore sent a thrill through me that 
waked up a very decided resolution. He had been there as 
much as possible ever since his brother's capture, and I could 
not persuade him to come inside with me and seek more com- 
fortable quarters. 

After supper I was introduced to Colonel Steinberger by 
Captain George B. Currey, an old acquaintance, and the object 
of my visit stated in diplomatic language. He appointed 10 

'clock the next morning for a hearing. The same evening I 
visited "Wampo in the prison and watched him closely to see 
what effect the incidents of the last few days had wrought 
upon him. If he had been an ordinary white man I should 
have expected to find him fidgety and denunciatory ; to accord 
with the common opinion of Indian character, he should have 
been stern and stoical. In truth I found him neither. He 
got up from his seat and walked deliberately to meet me, his 
bronzed face wearing a pleasant smile, though somewhat 
mixed with care. He shook my hand slowly, uttering deliber- 
ately the monosyllable, tots, tots, tots, a "Walla Walla word 
for good, good, good, while the tears stood in his eyes. He 
was one of the few Indians that could not speak Chinook and 

1 could not speak the "Walla Walla tongue, so we had to com- 
municate by signs and an occasional word of those languages 
we both knew. I pointed at him and asked, " Co-mi-sueh ? "— 
his language for sick,— and he answered in the negative, 
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"Watoh." With the few Chinook words he understood I 
told him not to worry and bade him good night. ' 

After talking with the Colonel the next morning, I must 
say that my astonishment was extreme at his declaration of 
intention to hang the chief on the ground that he should be 
held responsible for the acts of the buck Indians. But I re- 
marked that the Indians who attacked the miner were not 
Cayuses. Howlish had no supervision of them ; did not even 
know them except by name. All the time they were at his 
lodge he did not know that a crime had been committed. 
And even if there were not any doubts as to his complicity in 
shielding them, we should recollect that he had been the 
friend of the whites when his own people were at war with 
them, just after the Whitman massacre. No presentation of 
the case seemed to move the Colonel; Howlish Wampo must 
be hanged for the good of the service. 

"Well, Colonel, our personal relations have been pleasant 
and I have one request to make, and that is, you will give me 
three days to get my wife and little daughter away from the 
reservation, as I shall not stay there a minute after the exe- 
cution of Howlish Wampo. I should like to stay until spring 
but I cannot remain if my opinions and wishes are to be totally 
disregarded." 

He started up from his chair and said rather excitedly: 
"How am I to go back on the report of my Lieutenant?" 

"There is no need of humbling your Lieutenant. Is it not 
a fact that since he made his report much evidence has come 
to light, of which he could not know ? In view of this, it would 
not be disrespectful to him to grant a rehearing of the case. 
I can send to the agency and bring such witnesses as you 
prefer and have an examination as soon as they arrive." 

To this he assented, and said, "Choose such witnesses as 
are best qualified." The interpreter, Antoine Placide, Alex. 
McKay, both half breeds who spoke English fairly well, and 
some others were suggested. I wrote a letter to my wife, 
stating the arrangements and gave it to the brother of Howlish 
Wampo, who immediately mounted his horse to ride forty 
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miles in the night. I expected the witnesses would arrive 
at the fort the next evening, but they with several others and 
the ever dutiful brother were back before sunrise the next 
morning, the latter having ridden eighty miles in less than 
twelve hours. 

The case was called about 10 o'clock, and the examination, 
conducted entirely by the Colonel, was concluded in less than 
half an hour. The innocence of the chief was clear beyond 
a doubt, and to make the decision complimentary, the Colonel 
formally handed him over to me. As he was much past the 
prime of life I suggested that he better stay until morning 
and ride back with me in the carriage, but he seemed anxious 
to put as much ground between himself and the prison as 
possible, and before 9 o'clock that night they were all back 
at the agency again, the brother having ridden 120 miles in 
less than twenty-four hours. 

In the course of my nine months' stay there I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study the man Howlish Wampo, and I 
•am satisfied that he was considerably more than an ordinary 
specimen of his race. After his release he visited me often 
and spent much time at my house, conversing with me through 
the interpreter or, in the absence of the latter, he strove with 
the few words -of English, Chinook and Walla Walla we both 
understood to communicate his most important thought. He 
was of medium stature, thick set, muscular, and when young 
no doubt very strong and enduring. He had an intellectual 
head and face, a penetrating but kindly eye, and a voice both 
deep and musical. Mr. Flippin, who spoke the Walla Walla 
language fluently, said that Howlish Wampo was the only In- 
dian orator he ever knew. A United States military officer 
had given him a fine, blue broadcloth cloak, which he wore on 
all important occasions, and with all the dignity and grace 
of a Roman senator. He did not seem to be conscious of )t 
either. The speech he made to the troops that came to protect 
Agent Barnhart was pronounced by Mr. Flippin the most 
impressive one to which he ever listened. The circumstances 
were promotive of deep feeling and as the murdered man was 
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a relative of Howlish Wampo, his rather lethargic nature was 
aroused into effective action. Mr. Plippin quoted passages 
from it, which seemed to confirm his high opinion. 

The speaker arose with much solemnity and for a few 
moments silently surveyed the assemblage. Then, throwing 
back his cloak and raising his right hand depreeatingly, he 
began: "I see the soldiers have come among us." Pointing 
with his index finger at them, he asked with much emphasis, 
"What have you come for? Have you come to protect any- 
body ? If you have, we need your protection. Have you come 
to punish anybody! If you have there is the man (pointing 
to Barnhart), there is blood upon his hands." 

Mr. Flippin was in the habit of rehearsing the speech in 
the Walla Walla language and imitating the manner of the 
untaught orator. I obtained his translation of it into English 
and kept it for many years, but the wooden box in which I 
placed my records was not proof against the curiosity of 
children, who left them exposed to the mice and rats that 
soon destroyed them. The quotation above given is exact and 
I think myself competent to reproduce the whole speech with 
but little variation. It was so superb all through that my 
doubts were frequently expressed as to its genuineness, but 
the narrator was willing to swear to the veracity of his report. 

A ride in an easy carriage drawn by a sprightly team of fine 
horses is rather inspiring at almost any time, but over such a 
country as greets the eye from Walla Walla to the agency 
buildings on the Umatilla River, and at this time of year, 
when the still air of December is tempered by an unclouded 
sun, one's feelings stop little short of ecstasy. Much of this 
delight was no doubt due to the vast and magnificently out- 
lined scenery. On the left rose the colossal front of the Blue 
Mountains, rendered more grand and somber by the crown of 
evergreen forest which seemed, like fabled hosts of old, to 
frown down upon the unprotected valley. Away to the north- 
west stretched the undulating prairie to the Columbia River, 
and beyond, terminating the hazy distance, rose the dim and 
shadowy outline of the higher Cascade range, with its glitter- 
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ing snow peaks full in view. The beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery was some recompense for the tremendous decline in my 
previous high estimation of the military arm of the Republic. 
To an American boy, when the army is mentioned, come 
memories of Bunker Hill, Lexington, Valley Forge, Yorktown 
and the sublime virtues of the revolutionary patriots. Nothing 
sordid or mean mars his patriotic fervor. To be sure, he may 
have read about some bickerings among aspiring raider-officers 
in the Continental Army, but they were so overshadowed by 
Arnold's treachery, so lost to sight by reason of the general 
loyalty and the matchless career of the Father of His Country 
that he fails to consider such trifles as incident to human 
nature. At least, such had been my mental condition until 
my visit to the fort, when I became disagreeably conscious, in 
the short space of two days, that the selfish in human nature 
did not depart when American citizens joined the army. 
Intrigue and jealousy resulting from favoritism were very 
noticeable. At first I could not understand why an appar- 
ently intelligent man like Colonel Steinberger should propose 
so irrational a scheme as ordaining capital punishment upon 
a ward of the Government, against whom no felony had been 
charged, much less proved; for certainly it was no crime to 
allow two unknown persons to come into one's house and 
depart without hindrance. I was amazed at the determina- 
tion and asked Captain Harding what he thought of the mat- 
ter. His reply was so sententious and striking that I shall 
never forget it. " Oh ! he wants to kill an Indian ; he has never 
killed one." But I learned afterwards that the Colonel was 
not that kind of man. As the boys now say, "he was merely 
standing in" with his pet Lieutenant, whom he wished not to 
see humiliated by a bootless foray in search of the miscreants 
who robbed and shot the miner. I had small opportunity to 
study the Colonel, but had no thought that he was a vicious 
person; rather that he lacked a judicial mind. The officers 
under him, so far as I heard, said he had the rare faculty of 
keeping the spirit of the troops up to the military standard. 
As this was a favorite saying of his admirers and repeated by 
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those who could not be thus counted, I infer it is suscepti- 
ble of a double interpretation. 

He charged me, as we parted, to apprehend and deliver to 
him the Indians guilty of the crime. So, immediately upon 
my arrival home, the interpreter, with Alex McKay, a half 
breed, and some four full-blood Indians of the Umatilla and 
Walla Walla tribes were despatched on the hunt. Passing 
southwest to the Too-too-willa, where several familes of In- 
dians resided; thence to the Columbia, which they crossed, 
swimming their horses; thence up the river to an Indian 
village of "renegades," where they found them and set out 
for the agency, travelling that extensive circuit at the rate of 
sixty miles a day. 

As I put the handcuffs upon them I felt a conviction that 
they would not be tried and proven guilty before execution, 
and such was really the case. They had no semblance of a 
trial ; their guilt was presumed and that was sufficient, under 
the peculiar conditions then existing, to warrant an execution. 
They were taken to the fort, kept in confinement a month, 
when they escaped, were retaken, and after another month's 
confinement both were hanged. They made no confession, no 
denial. In fact they could not understand our language and 
no interpreter was provided for them, as any one knows. The 
case in a nutshell reads something like this. The miner was 
slightly wounded by a pistol bullet which if rightly aimed 
might have killed him. Whoever it was, intended to steal his 
blankets, but did not succeed. In the night time he could not 
be sure that his assailants were Indians ; he thought so, and so 
reported to the military authorities at Walla Walla. Two 
Indians came from that direction and when first observed were 
fifteen miles from the scene of the disaster. That was all. A 
white man would not have been held upon such evidence, but 
they were Indians and not in good standing with the more 
aristocratic agency Indians. Besides, it was war times, when 
enlightened white men were shot by the thousand. Of course, 
Matchkus and Tchukliyuh were as nothing while they sang 
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their death song upon the scaffold. I wonder if they have 
been taken account of, anywhere by anybody ? 

I left the Umatilla Agency at the end of the second quarter 
of the year 1863, and of course knew nothing personally of 
the trial and execution of the two Indians delivered to Colonel 
Steinberger in the winter. So I had to depend upon the recol- 
lections of soldiers stationed at the fort for what has been 
written concerning them. I talked with Lieutenant Seth R. 
Hammer, Captain John T. Apperson and several privates, but 
as their memories did not reach to particulars, I wrote a letter 
to Colonel Geo. B. Currey August the 25th, 1898, and received 
the following reply: 

La Grande, October 1, 1898. 
T. W. Davenport, Esq., 
Salem, Oregon. 
Dear Sir: Eesponsive to yours of August 25, directed to me at 
Grants Pass and forwarded to me at this place, where it arrived this 
morning, I will say that you and Lieutenant Hammer are both right. 
As a matter of fact, there was a slight showing as to a trial; and as a 
matter of law and justice, there was no trial. Colonel Steinberger, by 
his order, created a commission to try the case and detailed Col. B. F. 
Maury, Capt. E. J. Harding and myself to constitute the commission. 
We met one morning and had a kind of trial. I first raised the point 
that we had no legal right to act under the order of Colonel Stein- 
berger, for the reason that the civil law was operative in that section 
and the courts were open for all such purposes. But the other members 
overruled me. The prisoner made a statement which left an impression 
on my mind that he was so drunk he vaguely remembered what actually 
took place. I do not recollect that any other than the accusing witnesB 
was before the commission^ I distinctly remember that I felt, the 
testimony showed, no high crime had been committed. The commission 
talked very little about the case, when Captain Harding spoke very 
gruffly, "Damn the Indians, hang them." Colonel Maury acquiesced, 
the verdict was so rendered and recorded and the hanging took place. 
I felt then and so feel now, that the hanging was unlawful and un- 
necessary and that the pretended trial was the veriest sham. The day 
of the execution, I left the garrison, not being willing to witness what 
I then regarded a murder. I expected Colonel Steinberger would 
arrest me for absence without leave, but he did not. 
Very respectfully, 

GEO. B. CTJBEEY. 
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Not deeming his answer sufficiently explicit, I wrote again 
on the 4th of the month, to which he responded on the 7th 
as follows : 

La Grande, Oregon, October 7, 1898. 
T. W. Davenport, 

Salem, Oregon. 

Dear Friend: Responsive to yours of the 4th inst., I will say that 
my memory presents only fragments of the transaction about which 
you enquire. I can recall but one Indian, a light built, slim armed, 
bony fingered young fellow, whose name I do not recall. 

Of the incident of his escape, or of the escape of any Indians from 
ithe guard, I have not the slightest recollection. Neither do I recall 
who acted as interpreter, but presume there was one. I recollect very 
clearly that the Indian made a talk, narrating "the scrap," and that I 
objected to his making any statement until informed that he was not 
required to incriminate himself. This was overruled and the quizzing 
went on. I made several ineffectual attempts to confine the examina- 
tion to something like ordinary lines in courts, but the whole proceed- 
ing was farcical. It may seem strange that I remembered so little, 
but the fact is, I was trying to know just as little as possible of what 
took place in the garrison. 

Steinberger was running things with a high hand, and the Oregon 
cavalry officers were afraid of him. He had already browbeaten 
Colonel Cornelius out of the service and he was after my scalp. The 
guard house was full of soldiers, sometimes of citizens and often of 
Indians. I made one effort to arrest the outrages but was reported 
for dismissal for insubordination. With the exception of Dr. What- 
kins, I had no man at the garrison to stand by me. I had to play a 
lone hand and in playing it I had to shut my eyes and shun knowing 
many things. I never went to the post, or regimental headquartera 
except on official business. Many of the officers seemed to shun my 
company for fear of compromising their standing with the ruling 
potentate. Thus isolated, I knew very little of what was going on 
outside of my own duties and did not want to know. Captain Apper- 
son or Lieutenant Kapus will doubtless be able to assist you, as Kapus 
was Steinberger's Adjutant and Apperson had nothing to hinder him 
from knowing what was going on. 

Very respectfully, GEO. B. CURREY. 

P. S.— And not pertinent to your enquiry, I will say that as a se- 
quence of my controversy at Walla Walla, I had the pleasure of caus- 
ing Colonel Steinberger's muster out of the service, summarily, and I 
relieved him of the command of Fort Walla Walla. Later on I relieved 
Colonel Maury of the command of the district and in a few days 
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became commander of the Department of the Columbia. I make this 
note that you may form some idea of the ordeal I was going through 
when the incident occurred about which you were desirous of knowing 
some minor details. G. B. C. 

Learning that the Hon. L. T. Barin, of Portland, was a 
soldier at the fort in that period, I consulted him personally 
and learned particularly as to the execution. He was Captain 
of the Guard that took the Indians to the scaffold and sur- 
rounded it until the drop fell. He said that while the smaller 
Indian was singing a low-toned, mournfully monotonous death 
song the taller one made a speech in which he denied commit- 
ting any crime which would confine a white man, and de- 
manded that he be set at liberty. "We had a lengthy conver- 
sation, in which he said that the soldiers at the fort understood 
the case thoroughly and the unanimous expression was that 
the execution was unlawful, unnecessary and without any 
shadow of excuse. 

Almost every day something occurred to show the predatory 
instincts of human beings and how the presence of an inferior 
order of civilization, like an Indian reservation, contributes to 
acts of outlawry. Bad white men and bad Indians, the lower 
specimens of both races, provoke a continual disturbance, and 
race prejudice, inflamed by the memory of past grievances, 
tends to bring on a general conflict. Such is the philosophy 
that explains the predisposing phases of our Indian wars. 

Although the reservation system of managing the Indians 
has been quite generally condemned by the American people, 
I am of the opinion that for us it was a necessity. They 
claimed the land upon which they lived and roamed, and the 
claim was certainly good if possession gives any right. It was 
as good as ours, and hence, the only rational and just way to 
get peaceable possession was to treat with them for such lands 
as were needed for settlement and cultivation. Joint occu- 
pancy by peoples so different in language, religion, habits of 
life and social tendency could mean nothing less than continual 
warfare. The mistake of the Government was not iu admitting 
the title of the Indian to the country occupied by them, but in 
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not doing enough in the line of civilizing agencies. With but 
few exceptions the agents of the Government were faithless as 
to the success of the project, even when they could spare the 
time from schemes for their own enrichment. They did not 
enter the work with any heart and acting upon the maxim 
that it is cheaper to feed than to fight Indians, of course, 
nothing could come of it. Suppose, on the other hand, that as 
many incentives to exertion had been given them as the white 
man enjoys; practical tuition, prizes for skill and excellence 
in agricultural methods, industrial fairs, etc. ; who can doubt 
that the red man, too, would have become a successful agri- 
culturist and stock raiser? But, cooped up on a tract of 
country not large enough to afford them a living by their 
ancestral modes, waiting upon the promises of the Government, 
which were often delayed and never entirely fulfilled, partly 
fed, partly clothed, and always in doubt as to the spirit and 
meaning of the whole business, what else could they be except 
vagabonds or social derelicts, judged in either the savage or 
civilized sense? 

The boundary of the reservation, from the head of Wild 
Horse Creek, a straight line along the crest of the Blue Moun- 
tains to an uncertain place known as Lee's Encampment, was 
in continual dispute; also the northwestern boundary, a 
straight line from the mouth of McKay Creek to the mouth of 
Wild Horse Creek, was in doubt, for the reason that the latter 
creek had several mouths, and landless white men, choosing 
a mouth to suit themselves, were pushing their improvements 
over onto the Indian's ground, as he thought. All such en- 
croachments festered in his flesh, for it was in the memory of 
every Indian that it was the white man's coming which re- 
duced him to his present narrow quarters, and an every-day 
experience that the white man's stock pastured on his un- 
f enced grounds. Complaints were made nearly every day and 
it was a very difficult matter to explain to them the inevitable- 
ness of such conditions, and thus allay their irritable feelings. 
In fact, it could not be done entirely, and human nature is 
prone to retaliation, or as the slang goes, "to get even." 
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A! main traveled road passed through the reservation from 
the Umatilla landing on the Columbia River, over the Blue 
Mountains to the Grande Ronde Valley— the Old Immigrant 
Road. There was much travel upon it in the years when the 
Powder River and the former valley were being settled and 
the gold mines worked, and as there were no taverns on the 
road, people passing that way were compelled to camp and 
turn their teams upon the uncultivated grass lands of the 
reservation. This afforded an excellent opportunity for reck- 
less Indians to secrete the animals and return them for a 
finder's reward. To what exent this game was practiced could 
not be known, for in most instances the Indians were ignor- 
antly regarded as benefactors working for fair wages, and 
no complaint was therefore carried to the agent. Only one 
instance of the kind came to my knowledge during the nine 
months of my agency. Yellow Hawk, a headman of the 
Cayuse tribe, was privy to secreting a span of horses turned 
out to graze by a teamster travelling to the Grande Ronde 
Valley. As usual, after a few hours' unsuccessful search, a 
reward of $5 was offered by the owner to the first Indian he 
met, a confederate waiting to be seen, and who galloped away, 
ostensibly to search for the missing animals, but really to get 
them from the thicket on the bank of the river wherein he had 
placed them. Two white men, riding that way, saw the horses 
tied within the copse and wondered as to the cause of it, until 
they saw the Indian leading them on the road, the way they 
were travelling. Soon meeting the owner, they apprized him 
of the facts, at which, very naturally, he became enraged and, 
as usual, threatened the whole Indian population. The In- 
dian came up with the horses and demanded the reward 
before delivery. The angry man refused compliance, and all 
parties came before me for a decision. There was no proof 
that the Indian had driven the horses away from where the 
owner had turned them loose, but there was no doubt that he 
had concealed them to obtain a reward. Hence there was no 
difficulty or delay in restoring the animals free of cost to the 
owner. To placate his wrath and mete out some sort of re- 
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straining punishment upon the transgressors was more of an 
undertaking. 

While it is the habit of white men to denounce Indians gen- 
erally, and suffer the war spirit to rise upon every fresh 
occasion of an irritating nature, I have found from experi- 
ence that only a few of them are implacable when they have 
the whole truth laid fairly before them. To judge the Indian 
according to his deserts, his grievances must be contemplated 
also, but white men, as the result of education and selfish im- 
pulse, are hardly ever in the mood for weighing them. Only 
a little while before the occurrence above narrated, some bad 
white men, returning from the ' ' mines, ' ' had driven off forty 
horses belonging to the Cayuse Indians, on the road towards 
Lewiston. To retake them 'by force meant open war ; to get 
them by legal process was slow, doubtful and expensive; so 
the Indians, without informing me, followed unobserved and 
recaptured their property during the night while the thieves 
were sleeping. 

One of the most exasperating incidents occurred in Novem- 
ber, 1862. A farmer Indian of the Walla Walla tribe, whose 
name I do not recall, went to the Walla Walla flouring mill 
with a wagon load of wheat to exchange for his winter supply 
of flour, and while his horses were feeding from his wagon a 
gambler issued from a nearby saloon, took one of the horses, 
and leading it into a livery stable instructed the keeper to 
"let no one have it without an order from me." And this 
outrage was perpetrated in broad daylight, before several 
white persons and in spite of the earnest protest of the angry 
but discreet owner, who, thus deprived of half his team, be- 
strode his remaining horse and returned to the agency. I re- 
ported the case to the United States District Attorney, a Mr. 
McGilvrey stationed at Walla Walla, who instructed me to 
bring two white witnesses and the Indian could obtain his 
horse. Both Mr. Flippin and Dr. Roland had positive knowl- 
edge as to the ownership of the horse, but neither was willing 
to become a witness against the gambler, so much at that time 
were people under the sway of the desperadoes of the gambling 
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dens of that young and growing city. The gambler laid no legal 
claim to the horse; he took him, he said, "because he had use 
for him and the d— d Indians had no right to horses anyway." 
The sutler bought much of his supplies at Walla Walla, and he 
asserted that rather than become a mark for the gamblers he 
would buy the Indian another horse, and it was done, Mr. 
Flippin contributing mostly towards the purchase. Such 
f aets as these opened the eyes and soothed the feelings of the 
irate traveler who was in fact a considerate an conservative 
fellow citizen, but, like nearly all of American birth and edu- 
cation, fully of the opinion that there are no good Indians 
except dead Indians, and that in every case of conflict between 
the races the red man is the agressor. 

Another incident, occurring in the spring of 1863, was so 
remarkable in several points of view that I here relate it. Two 
merchants of Auburn, a brisk mining town in Baker County, 
stopped at the sutler's store on their way home from Port- 
land, where they had been purchasing goods, when an Indian 
by the name of Yuck-a-lux, having observed the horsemen a 
quarter of a mile away, came running to the store and claimed 
one of the horses as his property. Notice of the claim was at 
once given to me by the interpreter, and I sent a request to 
the possessor of the horse to call at the agent's office for a 
conference. He came mounted to my door, and in the presence 
of the employes and several Indians heard what I had to say 
concerning the Indian's claim. He showed much irritation 
at being detained, as his business at home was urgent, and 
when informed that upon the reservation an Indian's testi- 
mony is as good as a white man's, he wanted to know if I 
intended to rob him of his horse on the word of a d— d Indian. 
' ' Oh, no ! you shall not be dispossessed on the evidence of an In- 
dian; probably forty can swear that the horse you are riding 
is the property of this red man Yuck-a-lux." With increasing 
anger he said: "I suppose all the Indians would like to get 
my horse and be willing to swear for it." I replied that the 
horse should not be taken from him until the proof was satis- 
factory, which allayed his feelings somewhat. He stated that 
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five days before he bought the horse at a livery stable in The 
Dalles, where he had iseen him on his way down ten days 
previously, and he had no doubt as to the livery man's title. 
In answer to this I called the sutler to tell what he knew of 
the matter. After inspecting the horse carefully, Mr. Flippin 
said he had known the horse for more than two years, had 
ridden him several times, and until recently he had been in 
the possession of Yuck-a-lux. That some three or four weeks 
ago the latter came to the store and reported that his brown 
horse could not be found on the range where he was foaled 
and raised and probably he had been stolen. He knew that 
Yuck-a-lux had hunted for the horse several days since, a 
very idiotic proceeding if the horse had been sold with his 
knowledge and consent. Dr. Roland and the superintendent 
of farming testified similarly. The merchant made no objec- 
tion to the proof but was far from being pleased. 

After a moment's silence he said, "Ask the d— d Indian 
if he will let me have the horse to ride home." 

I replied, "Here is the interpreter at your service, ask him 
yourself; and as a matter of policy let me suggest that yon 
leave out the word 'd— d' " All eyes were turned upon Yuck- 
a-lux as the interpreter put the question, and after what had 
passed no one expected the request would be granted, and 
consequently listened for the discreet answer "way-toh," no. 
What he did answer was a complete surprise to all of us, and 
to the merchant a mild rebuke which he would never forget 
and never recall without being impressed with the personality 
of an Indian who was both humane and sagacious. 

Yuck-a-lux, after a short pause, during which he seemed 
to be engaged in self communion, very deliberately answered, 
"No, but I will let him have another one." 

Mr. Flippin was so much elated with the answer that he 
cried out, "Bully for Yuck-a-lux," a phrase used often there- 
after as a morning salutation. 

"How long will it take to bring the other horse?" asked 
the merchant. 

"Half an hour," responded the Indian. 
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"Bring him," said the merchant. 

It being noon, I invited the stranger to dine with me, and 
during the time regaled him with incidents and personal ex- 
perience, since taking charge of the reservation, to all of which 
he listened with marked interest. Evidently his sympathy 
was enlisted in my work of trying to establish justice between 
the habitually hostile races of human beings, and in two weeks, 
the first opportunity, the borrowed horse was returned without 
injury. I have not seen or heard of the merchant since and 
regret that I have lost his name. 

From the last two incidents we can readily see how easy 
it is to incite race conflicts and how difficult to preserve the 
peace between those who are taught from birth to undervalue 
and hate each other. 



